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of inherited instincts acts as a check to larval nutrition, and tends 
to bring the animal into conditions of quiescence and shelter in 
which its further development may proceed. 

Probably the unfoldment of the mental conditions continues 
even while the animal is active in its larval nutrition. The new 
awakening instincts more and more vigorously oppose the exist- 
ing habits. Eventually the instincts gain precedence, through 
some check to larval nutrition, active life ceases, and the animal 
process of growth is replaced by the vegetative process of organic 
synthesis. At the end of this period oxidation of tissue is re- 
sumed, and the animal starts again into active life, with new 
organs, new powers and new instincts. 

Those insects which pass a period of individual nutritive life in 
the imago state are those which stand highest in the line of evolu- 
tion, and highest of all are the ants and bees, in which larval 
activity and nutrition are largely obliterated, while the imago 
stage of life is long continued. The same may be said of all 
animal tribes. Long life after the reproductive organs appear is a 
sign of a high phase of evolution, and the habits and mental 
strain attained in this stage are superior, since they arise from the 
influence of more complex natural conditions. 



PEARLS AND PEARL FISHERIES. 

BY W. H. DALL. 

Part II. — Marine Pearl Products. 

THE marine mollusks which chiefly produce the pearl and 
pearl-shell of commerce, are generally known as " pearl- 
oysters." They present little or no resemblance to the oysters 
with which we are familiar, though they are related to them bio- 
logically. They belong to the genera Avicula and Meleagrina of 
Lamarck, and are of three or four species, distributed nearly in 
the same latitude in different parts of the world. The most an- 
cient and famous fisheries are on the coast of Ceylon and in the 
Persian gulf. These were known to Pliny ; Ceylon by the name 
of Taprobane, and the Bahrein islands of the Persian gulf as the 
Stoides. Beside these the principal fisheries of the present day 
are on the Coromandel coast, India; the Indo-Pacific islands, 
especially the Sulu group ; Margarita island, St. Thomas and other 
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places in the West Indies and Caribbean sea; Panama and the 
Gulf of California. 

The chief fishery of Ceylon has its headquarters at Kondachai, 
on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Manaar, between the Island 
of Ceylon and the southern extreme of India. It has been con- 
trolled by the government from prehistoric times. In some re- 
spects the fishery is carried on exactly as it was in the time of the 
Romans ; in the manner of regulating it and the disposition of 
the right to fish, a variety of methods have obtained since the 
time it has been controlled by Great Britain. This has been 
partly due to the fact that the fisheries fluctuate greatly in their 
product notwithstanding the immense wealth which has been 
derived from them for centuries. Thus, from 1732-46, 1768-96, 
1820-28 and 1837-54, the fishery was either given up entirely or 
produced to the government less than the expenses of its regula- 
tion and inspection. On the other hand the revenue during the 
periods 1796-1809, 1814-20, 1828-37, 1855-60, was over five 
millions of dollars, and the value of the product not less than 
fifteen millions. In 188 1 the government received a revenue of 
$300,000 from the fishery, the value of the pearls obtained being 
reported at one million dollars, exclusive of pearl shell. 

These fluctuations are due partly to depopulation of the beds 
by over fishing and partly to the fact that the mussels, though 
usually attached by a strong fibrous byssus, have, when of mod- 
erate size, the power of migrating from one locality to another, of 
which they avail themselves when the turbidity of the water or 
other annoyance makes a locality distasteful to them. 1 Thus it is 
said that, owing to the filth discharged into the sea from the ship- 
ping and town of Tutikorin, on the Madras side of the straits, 
the oysters appear to be permanently abandoning that vicinity. 

Two species of shells afford the pearls, the Avicula margaritif- 
era Lam., sometimes called the " true pearl-oyster," and Melea- 
grina margaritifera Lam. The former is rarely larger than the 
palm of one's hand, is wing-shaped, rather globose and quite thin. 
It has the most brilliant nacre and produces the finest pearls. 
The shell itself is so thin as to possess no value as mother-of- 

1 C. f. Kelaart in Ceylon Calendar, 1858, Appendix; also Simmond's " Commer- 
cial products of the Sea," London, 1879, p. 414. This last mentioned work con- 
tains the most thorough and valuable compendium of information relating to sea 
pearls and pearl fisheries to be found in the English language, and has been fre- 
quently drawn upon for the purposes of this article. 
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pearl. The second species is much larger and thicker, nearly 
flat, and produces the most valuable pearl-shell as well as good 
pearls. Both species, with several local varieties, are somewhat 
widely spread over the Indian, Australian and Indo-Pacific seas. 
The beds and banks are annually surveyed to ascertain their con- 
dition. They are situated about twelve miles west of Ceylon, and 
extend some ninety miles parallel with the coast, consisting of 
calcareous or coral rocks covered with eighteen to forty feet of 
water. 

The numerous changes which have taken place in the mode of 
letting and regulating the fisheries, have rendered it difficult to 
give a thoroughly accurate account of their present status. Most 
books of reference, such as the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the 
descriptions of such authors as Frede, are compiled from other 
accounts of different dates, and are therefore inaccurate and con- 
fused. 

It has been the policy of the authorities in Ceylon to divide the 
beds and to allow only one fourth of them to be fished annually, 
thus giving each bed four years' rest. In earlier times seven years 
was allowed. But the objection to the system is, that, owing to 
the numerous enemies to whose attacks the shell fish are subject 
(and other causes), banks of oysters have been known to disappear 
almost totally within a single year when left unfished for more 
than three or four years. So while the temptation is very great 
to leave the beds untouched for a long period, in hope of securing 
a supply of large pearls, the danger that the whole may be lost, 
more than counterbalances it. The government is therefore pro- 
ceeding experimentally to determine the most suitable length for 
the period of rest. Experimental divings made from 1875-8 
showed that the banks then being fished contained some ten mil- 
lions oysters. The average number of pearls to be expected is 
about two in one hundred oysters. The value per thousand of 
the oysters depends upon the size of the pearls. The theory is, 
that pearl-oysters in the last year of their existence double their 
value all round. If a thousand oysters produce pearls altogether 
worth $100, the catch is considered very good. One hundred as 
big as a pin's head are not worth one as big as a pea, so that the 
fishery is practically a lottery with a few prizes and millions of 
blanks. To give all an equal chance, the boats are selected by 
lot, sent out by turns in fleets of about fifty, each fleet in succes- 
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sion, until all have had an equal number of chances. About 250 
boats are actually engaged, and 10,000 people directly or indi- 
rectly interested in the fisheries. 

The fisheries begin early in March and last about six weeks, 
the weather and currents being at this time of the year most mild 
and suitable. 

Each boat has its complement of rowers, five diving stones 
weighing about forty pounds each, and ten divers. Each boat 
and all the men are numbered, and the government shed or enclo- 
sure, in which the catch is placed on the return, is divided into 
similarly-numbered compartments, so that each man knows ex- 
actly where to put the result of his day's work. 

The boats start about midnight in order to reach the banks by 
sunrise. As soon as the boats have arrived on the beds a signal 
gun is fired and the diving stones go over the side with a rum- 
bling noise. Each stone is attached to its boat by a long cord 
with a little numbered buoy to mark it, and in a loop near the 
stone in this cord the diver puts his foot and is carried to the bot- 
tom, which otherwise his own buoyancy would hardly permit him 
to reach. The divers are all orientals of various nations, and go 
in pairs, one tending the cord while the other dives. The one on 
board watches the motions of his comrade, draws up the stone, 
then the basket of oysters collected, then the diver himself. 

Ordinary divers remain under water fifty to eighty seconds, 
rarely much longer. It is related, however, that some have been 
able to remain as long as five minutes under the surface ; this is 
probably an exaggeration. They seldom take any precautions 
against injury except to put a little oiled cotton in the outer ear. 
The most painful part of the operation is not the being obliged to 
hold the breath, but the sensation of great pressure to which the 
diver is subjected from the water. This in beginners often forces 
blood from the vessels of the mucous surfaces and even ruptures 
the drum of the ear. 

They strip for their work. They have a girdle or a band 
around the neck to which a basket is attached, into which the 
shells are put as they are gathered. Into the girdle are stuck one 
or two spikes of iron wood, about a foot long and an inch in 
diameter. They are made very sharp at both ends and are for 
defense against sharks and rays. If a shark approaches the diver 
endeavors to thrust one of the spikes into his open mouth, which 
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in closing upon it transfixes the lips and renders the monster 
harmless. 

Each pair of divers keep their catch separate from the rest, in 
large nets or baskets, so that luck and labor determine their 
reward. 

They do not dive alternately, as too much time would be lost 
in changing. The man who has been down floats or holds to a 
rope at the surface a minute or two until rested, and goes down 
again until weary, when his comrade takes his place in the water. 
This continues without interruption until noon. The diver's pay 
is one-fourth the number of all the shells he obtains. The stimu- 
lus of self-interest thus brought to bear is so great that, as the 
time approaches for ceasing work the efforts of the men increase, 
and there is never so much activity as when the heat is most in- 
tense, the sun glaring fiercely and the sea like melted lead. At 
length the signal gun is fired, every stone goes down simultane- 
ously for one more haul, and then the fleet makes at once for the 
shore. When they reach the beach, in an instant the divers are 
in the water and each pair carries the results of the day's work 
to the shed. In two hours, unless delayed by adverse winds, the 
boats are unloaded. At the shed the oysters are divided into 
four heaps. The divers remove their heap, the three heaps be- 
longing to the government are left in the shed, the total is assorted 
into piles each containing a thousand oysters, the doors are 
locked, guards stationed and everything is ready for the pub- 
lic auction sale. This system, says Simmonds, from whom the 
details are mostly derived, brings to bear upon the daily results 
of the fishery the largest amount of private interest and the 
smallest amount of government control. No man could be 
forced into doing what the divers do voluntarily ; no fixed 
payment would induce them to dive so often in the day, or to 
unload their boats with equal dispatch. Their exertions are neces- 
sarily very violent, and the divers as a rule are short lived. The 
oysters are sold in lots of one thousand ; formerly in smaller 
numbers, as twenty to fifty, or a hundred. As really fine pearls 
are as scarce as really fine diamonds, of a hundred people who 
buy, eighty suffer a loss, or at least make no profit. If the gov- 
ernment or the subcontractors risked their profits on the actual 
yield of pearl and pearl shells obtained by their boats, many of 
them would be ruined, as was formerly the case. But by taking 
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advantage of the tendency to games of chance inherent in the 
oriental mind, the losses, if any, are distributed among a large 
number of petty traders. 

The shores of the Gulf of Kondachai present, during the sea- 
son of the fishery, a remarkable assembly which has been graphi- 
cally described by Percival, Frede and others. A floating popu- 
lation of ten to fifteen thousand is attracted by the opportunity 
for speculation and trade. These protect themselves from the 
night air by tents and temporary huts as near to the landing- 
place of the boats as possible. When the afternoon gun pro- 
claims the return of the fishing fleet, a motley crowd rushes to 
the shore to meet it. The contractors or sub-lessees, usually 
dark, keen-looking Parsees or Malays, hail their boats in half a 
dozen languages to learn the result of the day's work ; Hindoo 
sorcerers, who, for a consideration will chain the appetite of the 
shark and send the diabolical sting ray on an errand to Bombay; 
jewelers of high and low degree, from the millionaire of Benares 
to the itinerant peddler who fashions you a ring out of a half 
sovereign before your eyes ; vendors of cakes, confections, rice, 
dates, fruit, lentils, ghee and barbarous varieties of pies ; all cry- 
ing their wares at the top of their lungs in twenty different dia- 
lects; Merry Andrews, jugglers, gymnasts, tamers of wild beasts 
and serpents ; Singhalese, Malays, Hindoos, Papuans, Africans, 
Kanakas, Arabs, Englishmen; honest, brown Marava sailors in 
full dress of a breech clout and earrings ; yellow Chinese in flow- 
ing nankin robes, most acute of bargainers, most adroit of 
thieves. 

The country away from the beach is low, sandy and barren, 
abandoned during a large part of the year and at no time inviting. 
Along the margin of the strand stretch heaps upon heaps of 
dead and refuse shells, the accumulation of centuries. With the 
blue Indian sea to the West, with myriads of tents, often rich in 
color and valuable in fabric, for a background; the white govern- 
ment buildings, the motley booths, the fleet of myriad oriental 
boats rocking gently on the summer sea, and the seething crowd 
in and about it all — the scene is perhaps unique even in the 
" sunrise-land." 

The description, however, would be inadequate if it omitted to 
mention the horrid exhalations which infect the air from tens of 
thousands of decaying shell-fish, thrown into the sea only to be 
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cast again upon the sands ; from the refuse of a thousand little 
camps and fifteen thousand unregulated barbarians ; so that an 
European is forced to saturate his beard with rum or his hand- 
kerchief with some disinfectant if he would even go near enough 
to view the extraordinary spectacle. Added to these outrages 
upon the sense of smell, are swarms of gnats, mosquitos and 
fleas, to say nothing of the innumerable poisonous insects which 
run upon the ground, and the deadly serpents which infest the 
shrubbery. 

The shell-fish are allowed to die, the shells then open natu- 
rally, the pearls are extracted, the Avicula shells thrown away, 
the Meleagrina shells preserved for export as " mother-of-pearl." 
These are known to commerce as " silver-lipped " pearl shell. 
Their nacre is very clear and bright, the shells attain the largest 
size of any, sometimes eighteen inches, so that a pair of this size 
open will extend a yard from edge to edge. The finest come, 
not from Ceylon but from the Sulu sea, and are worth from 
$400 to $700 per ton. The diver who collects a hundred shells 
per day in fifty feet of water does a good day's work. 

So far the divers of Ceylon have refused to avail themselves of 
submarine armor and several attempts to use the diving bell have 
resulted in failure, chiefly from the irregularities of the bottom 
and the small area which was accessible to those in the bell. 

After the pearls are collected they are classed, weighed and 
valued. To class them they are passed through a succession of 
brass cullenders called "baskets," of the shape and size of large 
saucers. There are ten or twelve of these baskets; the first has 
twenty holes in it and the pearls which do not pass through after 
being well shaken, are called of the twentieth basket. The suc- 
ceeding baskets have 30, 50, 80, 100, 200, 400, 600, 800, 1000 
holes, and each basket gives its name corresponding to the num- 
ber of holes to the pearls which reach but do not pass through it. 
The pearls which do not pass through the eleventh and twelfth 
baskets when these are used, are called masie. The pearls having 
been sorted as to size by means of the baskets, are carefully 
examined as to shape and color, and each size except the masie is 
susceptible of seven distinct descriptions. After being classed 
they are weighed and valued according to their respective quali- 
ties. The price of pearls is expressed at a certain rate per chozv 
which term has reference to the resultant of all their characteris- 
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tics. The number of pearls which are valuable for jewelry and 
permanently retained for such uses is quite limited, the majority 
of the small and defective ones are used in a medical preparation 
highly prized in oriental countries, and of which I shall have 
more to say hereafter. 

The official reports of the importation of pearl and pearl shell 
into different countries, which are the only sources of information 
toward estimating the product, are meagre and doubtless quite 
inaccurate. I find that the average imports of pearls per annum, 
for ten years, into Great Britain, were $260,856.50; into France 
only $39,294.32, which is somewhat surprising. Of pearl shell 
or " mother-of-pearl," the average annual value imported into 
Great Britain during sixteen years ending with 1870, was $237,- 
500, nearly as much as the pearls, and in all probability at the 
present time, when the demand for art purposes has much in- 
creased, the importation value of the shells is greater than that of 
the pearls. 

A brief reference to the pearl fisheries of the Bombay coast of 
India and of the Persian gulf will not be devoid of interest. 

The finest pearls are obtained from the Persian gulf, but most 
of them pass into oriental countries. The fisheries are chiefly on 
the Arabian side of the gulf and are entirely in Arab hands. 
The intrusion of foreigners into the business would produce a 
popular tumult. There are four thousand or five thousand boats 
employed along the entire coast, averaging twent)M:wo men to a 
boat. Being whiter than the divers of Ceylon, they blacken their 
bodies when diving that they may be less conspicuous to sharks. 
The product of the fishery is estimated at $2,000,000 per annum, 
of which half conies from the Bahrein islands, which were known 
to the ancients as the locality of a rich pearl fishery, under the 
name of the Stoides. The great bulk of the best yellowish 
pearls are purchased by natives of Bombay. A large number of 
pearls are sent to Bagdad, where the white ones are preferred. 
At the time when the Ceylon fishery was unproductive, the 
largest proportion of pearl shell and pearls imported into Eng- 
land were from this fishery. The shells are known as " Egyp- 
tians," as they are shipped from Alexandria. 

There is, or recently was, a pearl industry about Kurrachee, on 
the Bombay coast, for which the native contractors paid the local 
government a royalty of $20,000 per annum. The statement is 
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made in the Encyclopaedia Britannica that the pearl product of 
this vicinity is obtained from shells thrown on the beach by the 
surf, which seems improbable. However the pearls are chiefly 
seed pearls, too small to be of use in jewelry but employed by 
the orientals in medicine. The powder of pearls is supposed to 
have the virtue of strengthening weak eyes, and to be efficacious 
in palpitations, hemorrhages, nervous and other affections. A 
similar notion, doubtless derived from the Arabian physicians was 
prevalent in Europe during the middle ages and may still be 
found in pharmaceutical works of the last century. The gilded 
youth of India, Persia and " Araby the Blest " indulge in the 
luxurious extravagance of substituting powdered pearl for lime 
in the mixture of betel and areca nut, which they are accustomed 
to chew. 

The fisheries of the Sulu sea, Labuan and the Society islands 
are productive, but offer no special peculiarities except the em- 
ployment of women as divers in certain localities. As these 
ladies are accustomed to supply their husbands with crabs and 
other sea delicacies from an early period of their existence, by 
diving for them, the transition is easy to pearl diving. They are 
also said to be more steady and reliable than men, a virtue due 
doubtless to the rigid discipline enforced by their lords and 
masters. 

Magnificent pearls are obtained at the Gambier and Paumotu 
islands and the western and northern parts of the Australian 
coast have lately been coming into notice as the source of a val- 
uable and growing pearl and pearl shell supply. Ten years ago 
these fisheries hardly existed, and but few statistics are available 
in regard to them. 

The native divers of this great Tndo-Pacific region are said to 
dispense with stones or weights. However, here as elsewhere, 
the limit in time spent below water seems to be about a minute 
and a quarter, and the limit of depth about twenty fathoms. 
Divers will seldom go so deep, however, and the average does 
not exceed ten fathoms. 

The pearl fisheries of the west coast of America are supplied 
from beds in Panama bay (now nearly extinct), and others in the 
Gulf of California, of Meleagrina califomica Cpr. The shells are 
smaller and thinner than those of the M. margaritifera, and have 
the technical name of " Panama " or " bullock-shell." They are 
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valued at $90 to $125 per ton. The gulf beds in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were very prolific. Eight hundred 
native divers were regularly employed, and the annual value of 
the pearls was $60,000. The fishery became exhausted, however, 
and was gradually abandoned. Of late years it has looked up 
again, and the Mexican government has farmed out the beds to 
private parties who have been in the habit of granting licenses to 
persons provided with the equipment for fishing. This method 
ignores the preservation of the beds as such, and each licensee 
endeavors to strip them as thoroughly as possible. Rubber 
armor is used, and natives of Central America are employed as 
divers. Even with these appliances the work is attended with 
risk, and deaths are not uncommon. About three tons of fresh 
shells are obtained by an ordinary party per day from water 
about forty feet deep when the weather is fair. About one shell 
in a thousand contains a pearl, but these are often of excellent 
quality. The natives work on shares of the pearls ; the shells go 
to the vessel's account. The working season is about three 
months. In 1882, 563 barrels of these shells were shipped from 
San Francisco to Liverpool by sea, but this is only a small part 
of the catch, which is usually shipped by coastwise steamers to 
Panama and thence to Europe. 1 The pearl fisheries of the Carib- 
bean sea are more productive than those of the west coast, though 
still much less so than in former times. The species which con- 
stitutes them is chiefly the Meleagrina squamulosa Lam., known 
to the trade as " blue-edged " or " black-lipped " pearl shell. Of 
these most of the so-called " smoked pearl " buttons are made. 
The dark layers of the shell, present in most pearl oysters, are 
thicker and brighter in this species than in any other. The shells 
are worth $150 to $225 a ton. They are found on several of the 
West Indian islands, the northern coast of South America and 
even around on the cpast of Brazil. The island of Margarita, off 
the Venezuelan coast, is famous for its pearls. In 1597 about 350 

1 Since writing the above the following item has come to my notice : Some re- 
markably large pearls have been obtained, during the last fishing season, at the fish- 
ery near La Paz, in the Gulf of California. One found in December, — the largest 
on record from this region, — weighing 75 carats, sold on the spot for $14,000, and 
is considered to be worth much more. Another very perfect one, of 47 carats, is 
valued at $5,000; and a third at $3,000. It is many years since such good fortune 
has attended the divers of this region, though the product of pearls of moderate size 
has been tolerably constant. — (Mex. Financero, Jan., 1883). — W. H. D. 
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pounds of pearls were brought to Spain from these fisheries. In 
1574 Philip II obtained a pearl from Margarita which weighed 
250 carats and was considered to be worth $150,000. At present 
the fisheries, though vigorously prosecuted, produce fewer large 
pearls, and the best are considered not quite equal to the best 
oriental pearls, being of darker color. To the ordinary method 
of procuring the shells by diving they add a wooden frame set 
with curved spikes which scratches the shells from rocky bottoms 
and brings them up somewhat like a rake. In 1856 the pearl 
products imported into England from all parts of this region were 
valued at $1 12,000. 

Enough has been said of the fisheries, and before closing we 
may devote a little attention to the pearl in its literary, historical 
and artistic relations. 

Classical and ancient authors, treating of natural history, make 
numerous references to pearls. Athenaeus states that in the In- 
dian seas a shell named berberi is found containing pearls, which 
are sold in Persia for their weight in gold. This would be a 
small price for a good pearl in our days. Pliny and Dioscorides 
asserted that the shell which produces pearls remains during the 
breeding season with the valves open and expanded at night. 
Thus they receive drops of dew from which pearls are conceived 
according to its quality. If the dew is pure the pearls which are 
produced from it are of lucid whiteness, which correspond in size 
to the amount of dew received. If the dew is impure the pearls 
are dull or muddy. According to these authors the shell fish 
are afraid of thunder, and instantly close when they hear it. To 
this is due the occasional conception of hollow pearls, containing 
no substance. While in the sea, they assert, the pearl is soft and 
tender, and hardens on being taken from it. These myths are of 
Indian origin. 

Pliny thought that pearls came to their complete size and form 
in a month from the time the oyster received the dew at the sur- 
face of the sea. This poetic fancy of the ancients, in regard to 
the origin of pearls, has found expression more than once in 
modern verse. Perhaps the most elegant rendering is contained 
in the following lines of Archbishop Trench : 
" A dewdrop, falling on the ocean wave, 
Exclaimed in fear, ' I perish in this grave !' 
But, in a shell received, that drop of dew 
Unto a pearl of wondrous beauty grew ; 
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And, happy now, the grace did magnify 
Which thrust it forth (as it had feared) to die; 
Until again, ' I perish quite,' it said, 
Torn by rude diver from its ocean bed. 
Vain apprehensions ! soon it gleamed a gem, 
Chief jewel in a monarch's diadem." 

In later times, with a nearer approximation of the true cause, 
the older naturalists attributed the origin of pearls to disease. In 
explanation of it they told that the waters on the coasts where 
pearls were fished for were very unhealthy, and that the na- 
tives there would not eat the flesh of those oysters which con- 
tained pearls, regarding them as diseased, hard and ill-tasted, 
while those in which there were no pearls were well flavored and 
comestible. These notions appear to have had their basis in 
fancy only. 

Pearls are mentioned in the New Testament in several places, 
but only once in the Old Testament, 1 though other versions of 
the story of the Queen of Sheba speak of her dress as adorned 
with pearls. The oldest use of pearls was doubtless by prehis- 
toric people. Their remains, still recognizable and brilliant, but 
ready to fall into powder, have been found in prehistoric mounds 
and burial places in both hemispheres. It is doubtful, however, 
if they would attain any very great antiquity in such situations, 
being very perishable ; and we read of the pearls worn by the 
daughters of Stilicho 2 when, in 1526, after more than 1100 years, 
their tomb was opened, the contents, jewels and stuffs, all were 
found in perfect preservation except some pearls which were re- 
duced to extreme brittleness. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians are said to have highly valued 
pearls, with which they became acquainted through their inter- 
course with the peoples bordering on the Persian gulf. They 
were little known in Greece until after the defeat of Darius, when 
many were found in the plunder of his camp. Later still the 
Romans prized them highly, and transmitted them to their chil- 
dren as heirlooms. The importance of the person was indicated 
by the size of the pearls she wore, and Pltny intimates that a 
large pearl was thus as good a protector for a woman walking in 
the street as a lictor walking before her. Pompey brought from 

'Math, vil, 6; vni : xm, 46. 1 Tim. 11, 9. Rev. xvii, 4; xvm, 12, 16; xxi, 
21. Job xxvni, 18. 
2 Roman general under Theodosius ; died A. D. 408. 
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his campaigns in Asia thirty head-bands of pearls, which he gave 
to the temple of Venus which already possessed a few. Pearls 
are spoken of as gifts made by Alexander Severus to his em- 
press, and by Julius Caesar to Servilia, the mother of Brutus. In 
the days of the decadence of the Roman empire pearls became a 
very common ornament in Rome among the wealthy classes, and 
were worn in great profusion, even upon the sandals, a practice 
reprobated by St. Paul (1 Tim., ii, 9). 

The story of the pearl dissolved by Cleopatra must be rele- 
gated to the domain of fable. No vinegar would dissolve a pearl 
of large size except after long maceration, and the acid which 
would perform it quickly would be absolutely undrinkable. That 
Cleopatra possessed a fine collection of pearls is doubtless true, 
since one large one, captured by the Romans, was sawed in two 
to form ear-pendants for the Capitolian Venus. 1 

The Persians have always been great admirers of pearls, fre- 
quent references to them appear in their literature. Hafiz, who 
wrote in the fourteenth century, has this beautiful simile, which 
might be applied to his own verse : 

" Whose accents flow with artless ease 
Like Orient pearls at random strung." 2 

To come to more modern times we may note that the Sultan 
Solyman the Magnificent, in the sixteenth century, presented to 
the Republic of Venice a pearl valued at 200,000 ducats, which 
is supposed to be the same as that bought afterward from a 
Venetian jeweler by Pope Leo X for an immense sum. The 
Moors of Grenada used strings of pearls in repeating verses of 
the Koran, as Christians used rosaries. 

The largest pearl formerly known in Europe once ornamented 
the hat of the King of Spain. It was brought from India in 1620 
by Francis Gogibus, and was of great beauty but somewhat 
defective form. The Shah of Persia, in 1633, according to Tav- 
ernier, paid for a single pearl $65,000. This pearl was one of the 
most celebrated in Asia and had belonged to the Sultan of Aden 
who obtained it from a merchant of Benares in exchange for 
three hundred horses of pure Arab blood. 

According to Frede pearls were little known in France until 
the time of Henry II, and Catherine de Medici. 

1 Cf. Frede, Voyage etc., 1882, for an interesting resume of this subject. 
8 Sir William Jones' translation. 
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One of the most celebrated pearls in Europe is that called La 
Pellegrina, in possession of the Zosima Museum at Moscow, 
which has been the subject of several publications. It was 
bought fifty years ago from the captain of an India ship at 
Livorno, in Italy, and is perfectly spherical and of such brilliance 
and purity as to appear almost transparent. It weighs about 
ninety grains, and may be considered the most beautiful pearl 
known. The imperial crown of Austria is ornamented with a 
pearl of three hundred carats weight but of mediocre quality. 

The best known and most perfect large pearl of recent times 
is that belonging to the collection of the late Mr. A. J. B. Hope, 
M.P., of London. It weighs three ounces, is an inch and a half 
in diameter and two inches long. Its value is estimated at 
about $60,000. The most usual dimensions of fine oriental pearls 
is from one and a half to three times the size of a pea. 

Each locality produces pearls of especial tint or character; 
Japan and Celebes are noted for rosy pearls ; the Gambier islands 
for those of a bronze hue, derived from the hammer oyster 
(Malleus) ; the Gulf of Mexico for black ones ; the Marianne 
archipelago for a very rare greenish kind ; the Gulfs of Persia 
and Manaar for the pure white orient pearls. Two pearls of a 
ruby red, found in the waters of Ceylon over a century ago, are 
said to be in the hands of the Rajah of the Sulu isles. These are 
said to be of great beauty, but no more have ever been found, 
though some of our American Naiades produce rosy or pink 
pearls. Pink and rosy concretions of great beauty but not nacre- 
ous and therefore not true pearls, are produced by the queen 
conch {Strombus gigas L.) of the West Indies, and Turbiuella 
scolymns L. of the East. These lose their color in course of 
time, as do the shells from which they come, and true pearls 
never do. 

It may be noted that pearls like most animal products, how- 
ever hard, are occasionally subject to a sort of decay, or malaise, 
with loss of brilliancy and consequent loss of value. A good 
preventive against such evils, is to keep the pearl, when not in 
use, in magnesia. Pearls should not be put in greasy or soapy 
water, nor subjected to contact with acids, such as the juices of 
fruit or vinegar. If constantly worn fluctuations may occur in 
their brilliancy and tone due to differences in the exhalations from 
the wearer's skin, which may result from changes of temperature, 
illness or emotion. 
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I may terminate this review of these exquisite organic pro- 
ducts by a pretty tale from the Talmud, teaching us that the 
people of that day esteemed but one object in nature of higher 
value than pearls. 

It tells us that when Abraham approached Egypt he locked 
Sarah, his wife, in a chest that none might behold her beauty. 
But when he came to the place of paying customs the officer 
said to him, " Pay custom." And he said, " I will pay the cus- 
tom." They said to him, " Thou earnest clothes ;" and he said, 
" I will pay for clothes." Then they said, " Thou earnest gold;" 
and he replied, " I will pay for gold." On this they cried, 
" Surely thou bearest the fine silk ;" and he answered, " I will 
pay custom for the finest silk." Then they said, " Surely it must 
be pearls that thou takest with thee ;" and he only answered, " I 
will pay for pearls." As they knew of nothing more valuable 
than pearls, they demanded that the box should be opened in 
order that it might be determined what concealed treasure it was 
for which the owner was willing to pay customs even as for fine 
pearls. And the box was opened, and then, as now, beauty and 
virtue, idealized in woman, were acknowledged of earthly trea- 
sures to be as pearls of great price. 



:o: 

CATLINITE. 

Its Antiquity as a Material for Tobacco Pipes. 

by edwin a. barber. 

" From the redstone of the quarry 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 
Shaped and fashioned it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 
Took a long reed for a pipe-stem, 
With its dark green leaves upon it ; 

And erect upon the mountains, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
Smoked the calumet, the Peace-pipe, 
As a signal to the nations." 

Hiawatha. 

For many generations the native tribes of the United States 
have procured a highly-prized material for the manufacture of their 
tobacco pipes at the Great Red Pipestone quarry, situated on that 



